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We all talk to ourselves. People in isolation, or people who have 
forgotten or never learnt the rules, the old and neglected, the 
vagabond, the demented, they do it aloud. The writer does it in 


his writing. 


I recall distinctly the gab gab gab late into the night, every 
night. Salvage work I called it. But afterwards it always seemed 
wrong somehow. For a while the work would lapse, the babble 
cease. Nothing would be salvaged any more. What had been salvaged 


was slushed away in disgust, it stank. 


I was a boy then. But nothing has changed. Each Spring I set 


out with a light heart on salvage work anew. Come Christmas I’m 


all worn out and nothing of real value has been salvaged. It’s 


gone on like this a long time. 
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I am an old man now. The years have taken most things away 
from me. My health and strength, my hopes and dreams, people I 
loved and people I feared. But my need to rescue the story has 
not diminished. If anything, it has grown stronger. It’s possible 


I may take the hint one of these days. I may bite into the hard 


facts under my nose and give up trying to salvage anything. In 
a word, I may be cured of my obsession with salvage, my 
compulsion to put a stranglehold on my childhood and bring it to 


heel. But here we are in Spring once again and I’m still gabbing. 


On the surface my life, though far from cloistral, tends to 
be dull and uneventful, apart from my work. But see how 
appearances mislead one. This journal occupies me day and night. 
Every spare moment during my busy day I am making jottings which 
I shall try to incorporate in the hours after midnight. I call 
it doing justice to the life lived: salvage work. But the life 


was long ago. 


The trouble, as I see it, isn’t that we can’t but that we 
won’t remember. We have infinite capacity for forgetting. It’s 
something we improve on all our lives. We make certain at the 
outset that when old age comes it’ll fetch a soft brain along 
with it. The prospect of going under with all one’s senses 
quiveringly alive is just too much to be borne. And nature plays 
into our hands. Darkness creeps over us a little each day till 
nothing is left and we’ve gone. That’s certainly the way it was 
with old Taig. I was a boy of ten when I first laid eyes on Taig, 
and he a hoary, gnarled eighty or thereabouts. Like my mother, 
he was Donegal born and bred, and like all es Donegal people who 
ever crossed to Glasgow, Taig had settled in the Gorbals. He came 
to spend his last days in the single-end right above us. Usually 
I'd be with my mother when she went up to cook his dinner and 
tidy up for him. He’d always be seated in the same hard chair by 
the fire and never once in my hearing did he utter a word. When 


he looked up and saw us he’d stamp his feet in joy and 


m 
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recognition. He could communicate in no other way. In time, 
however, even his boots were stilled and finally, as with most 


old men, death was painless and welcome. 


We have nothing if we refuse to remember. It takes a certain 
amount of courage. It takes patience. You have to face what 
comes, but there are layers of meaning and significance in the 
things remembered, and they have to be sifted carefully if gold 


is to be uncovered. 


We had been in lodgings for some years when we took the house 
in the paddy lane. We heard it was a bad location, but it didn’t 
matter: to us the house was a godsend. We had two rooms, one big 
and one (the lumber room, we called it) very tiny, as well as the 
kitchen with its gleaming range and roaring fire. How my sister 
Christine and I exulted in our new-found freedom - the first 
place we’d ever lived that had our name on the door. We poked 
into every nook and cranny it was possible to get near, making 
friends with the inhabitants of darkness, creepy things and mice. 
We hauled out the huge iron grate in the bedroom (few houses in 


the lane could afford a fire in the bedroom) and found there 


discarded wine bottles and bundles of decade-old newspapers which 
we had endless enjoyment reading through - the world of ten or 
so years before seemed to us a magical place where wonders were 


done. I have never lost my love of things dead and gone. 


Undoubtedly the most practical discovery we made was the loft 
that formed the roof over the alcove bed in the kitchen. It’s 
door was impossible to detect unless you mounted a ladder and 
studied the panelling minutely. It stuck firmly and needed no 
sneck or catch. When at last it swung open what faced us was a 
gaping black chasm of webbed filth. We explored that den only in 
imagination. In later years, when we got into debt and they came 


to cart off the furniture, we secreted four chairs in just this 


hiding place. That day was memorable. I see Greta now, seated on 
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an apple box by the cold grate, amused, contemptuous, as the re- 


possession men go nosing in all the wrong corners. 


As was his way, dad stayed in bed, reading his paper and 
smoking a woodbine. He seemed oblivious of the men walking off 
with our furniture. 


It does me good to look back on that day. It is one of a few 


very precious memories of a time when my mother was strong in the 
face of adversity and could laugh like a woman who knew just what 
to expect from life and could remain quiet and strong inside 


herself whatever happened. 


I know today that I have never rid myself of the terror of the 
years in the lane. Much of it has been buried and blotted out in 


the urgency of growing up. But as is well known, it is easier to 


forget than vanquish the past. It continues to have its say on 
the quiet. Sometimes with friends I search each well-known face 
for clues to the real identity of my companions. All becomes 
strange to me, alien. In a moment panic has seized me as I 
realise I am not one of them, that in my heart I fear them, that 


I have come masked and made friends out of fear. 


Recently I went back chene.. The paddy lane of course had gone, 
but there were plenty of other tenements still standing which 
were no less grim. Most of the flats had been vacated, as these 
buildings were marked for demolition, yet a handful of tenants 
remained, and here and there squatters had moved in. By and large 
very little had changed. I stood in an empty first-floor flat 
just like the one I lived in as a child. The window looked onto 
the same back-court where the same squalor was still in evidence. 
As I gazed down I saw that the images of violence were still 
there: the half-uprooted spiked railings, the bludgeoned jutting 


stone of midden and wash-house, and the gaunt black cliffs of 
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tenement rising on all sides, penning everything in tight - all 


images I knew so well. But the terror I experienced as a child 
was no longer with me. I felt neither the need to succumb to this 
spirit of violence, as I did as a boy, nor to play the moralist 
and enter into combat with it, which, indeed, or so it seems now, 


is only another way of succumbing. 


The lane we lived in was a sunless passageway three yards wide 
and running for a hundred yards between the tenement on one side, 
and a sawmill, bleach warehouse, and farrier’s smithy on the 
other. There were also stables and a barn which got the lane its 
name - the paddy. By our time the horses had all gone, and 


stables and barn had become part of the paddy sawmill. 


There were fifteen closes in the lane. We lived half-way down 


the lane, in close No.8, above a cobbled pen. 


Close No.1 contained what Glasgow people call the ‘hauf byalt’ 
element: the poor with upmarket aspirations. In close No.1 you 
might find a brass doorbell or a hair doormat. Perhaps the stairs 
would be cleaner and quieter than elsewhere in the lane. A high 
wall enclosed No.1's back-court, which was a small square paved 


with white flagstones that always had a newly scrubbed look about 


them. I never believed the story that in No.1 they actually 


scrubbed the back-court. I don’t think even they would have gone 
that far to prove themselves that bit better than the rest of us. 
Yet compared to the other back-courts, with their ramshackle 
middens and devastated dykes, their horse troughs and dung heaps, 
No.1 had a lifeless look about it. It gave off the dismal 


chilliness peculiar to the genteel slum. 


In No.1 they bitterly resented the proximity of the ‘scruff’ 


who had no brass doorbells, no hair doormats, and did as little 


scrubbing as they could get away with. If provoked, the people 


in No.1 would call the police: and that was the characteristic 
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which completed their estrangement. 


As I say, we lived in the heart of the lane, in No.8. If No.1 
was the best preserved close in the lane, No.8 was undoubtedly 


the most dilapidated. We lived next door to an empty flat which 


the factor never thought it necessary to board up. At some time 


in the past our next-door flat had been gutted by fire, along 
with the flat immediately underneath. Having nowhere else to 
congregate on a cold wet night, the young people of the lane 
frequented these broken-down houses after dark. Occasionally they 
lit fires which often got out of control and could have had 
serious consequences had they not been detected in time and the 
brigade called out to put things right. Also, they liked digging 
at the wall - the wall which was the only thing that separated 
us from them. At one time it looked likely that they would extend 


their den to include our bedroom. The thought alone, even after 


the night’s digging had ceased, made sleep difficult. 


The first fire had eaten out a yawning gulf between the 


outside door of our next-door flat and what had once been its 
bedroom. The children leapt it Tarzan-wise on a rope hung from 
a naked pipe near the ceiling. Once or twice some unlucky lad 
shot headlong into the depths below, but the children of the lane 
were incredibly tough and for the most part seemed to lead 
charmed lives. I’m thinking of one individual in particular - a 


lad called Charlie. 


I suppose the trouble really started the night the police 
raided two houses in No.10. They found nothing because the 
gelignite they were looking for had been quietly stacked in our 
tumbledown next-door flat. And that same night Charlie leapt the 
gulf as he had so often done. Whether he knew about the gelignite 
Or not is hard to say. Certainly he had a bad reputation. He’d 
been breaking and entering, snatching the odd handbag, and 


shoplifting all his young life. And there he was in the old 
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house, trying to make the place as cosy as possible by lighting 
a fire, when horror struck. How exactly it happened is anybody’s 
guess. What we know is that the gelignite exploded and Charlie, 
blinded, his face burnt out of recognition, somehow managed to 
swing himself back into the doorway and grope his way downstairs 


unaided. He reached his own house in No.10 before he collapsed. 


‘After a period his eyesight was restored, and before anyone 
could believe it he was out and about again. The skin grafts on 


his face were barely noticeable. When he was put in the approved 


school for breaking into Orsini’s barber shop it was obvious that 


the accident had not changed him for the better. 


It was about this time my mother asked the factor, a Mr Park, 
to have the empty houses boarded up. He refused. So Greta 
employed first a plasterer to fill in the dents in the wall, and 
then a joiner to barricade doors and windows, upstairs and down, 
and paid them with three months’ rent which Mr Park had to do 
without. This angered Mr Park. Easy to understand that! But it 
angered the people in the lane far more. And that was hard to 
understand. Our windows were smashed, the stairhead privy 


sabotaged, our door chipped and scored with knives. Coming and 


going in the lane we were sherrecked and jeered at and told we 
belonged in No.1. On top of all, within a few weeks every plank 


that had been nailed up was torn down. 
Another family - they were said to be responsible for keeping 
the gelignite safe - were subjected to similar treatment for a 


time. But they were soon rehabilitated. We never were. 


That’s the way I remember the beginning of our unhappiness in 


the lane, and that’s certainly the way it was for my sister and 


me. But the truth is, it was not like that for our mother. For 
Greta there was no sense of persecution. She recognised no 


hostile or malicious intent in anything that happened. If our 
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windows got broken, it was just children kicking a ball in the 


back-court. If the lavatory was out of order, it was simply a 


matter of defective plumbing in an old tenement. For Greta 
walking in the lane held no terrors: she walked with her head 


held high and greeted her neighbours like friends. She was never 


too concerned about any private thoughts they might have about 


her. As for any sherrecking or jeering, she was deaf to it. 


Of course in the beginning Christine and I were like this too. 


It was perhaps a year or so after we’d started school that the 
lane and its people and our life there began to change. Lane folk 
ceased to be friendly. They pointed us out and spoke lies about 
us. They said and did things that made us feel less than human. 
It cut deep, and we felt ashamed that Greta was so blind to the 
truth of the life we lived there. We began to feel that her 
blindness played into their hands and encouraged them in their 


cruelty towards us. 


Before our school years began Greta would take us to the park 
almost every single day. We left early with sandwiches. It’s the 
most beautiful park in the city and it stands at the top of a 
mile-long gradient which starts from the lane. It seemed we were 
hardly in the lane at all in those days. I have happy memories - 
maybe the happiest I shall ever know - of playing in long grass 


and among rocks and trees. Most of all I remember Greta in those 


first days: an innocent child, and beautiful in our eyes. Being 


innocent she could come to no harm, nor could we. She was at one 
with her children, the centre of all our joy. I cannot remember 
her once trying to curb our gaiety, even when we picked flowers 


we should not have picked. 


Let me tell you about Greta. In Ireland she had toiled thirty 
years alongside her father and her only brother. They tilled 
crude patches of hardly arable land, and scraped a bare living 


out of it. The long years of incessant toil and hardship ate into 
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my mother’s beauty. She was close on middle life and no man had 
asked for her hand. But stretched at her door lay the sea, and 


on the far horizon ships passed, and hope was rekindled. One day 


Greta went for a long walk all by herself, and never returned to 
her father’s house. She sought no one’s help, no one’s advice, 


but struck out in search of the children God had promised her. 


Christine and I were the marks of her triumph as a woman. But 
nothing in life is forever. In time her triumph passed into 
shame. In the end we became the marks of her shame. The lane was 
nothing to Greta. She had all she ever asked for in her children. 
The tenements could cast no shadow over her world. As Christine 
and I grew older we were forced beyond her innocence. That was 


our betrayal. 


What in fact happened in the lane? I have spent many years 
trying to puzzle it out, and I’m not sure that I understand even 
yet. At first I was tempted to think that it was all just the 
exaggerated fears of two sensitive children who had been 
sheltered from harsh reality for far too long. Perhaps, if in 
fact anybody did turn against us, it was only the children, whom 
we had deprived of a playground. But this won’t do. The lane was 
very much a shut-in community, and age in itself did not create 
hard and fast barriers. Grown-ups participated in a lot of the 
games the children played. At the corner quite young boys lounged 


in the company of grown men. All seemed to converse on the same 


level of maturity. So the fact is that the children could not 
have acted towards us as they did without not only the tacit 


approval but the active help and encouragement of the adults. 


I see today that whatever crime we committed, it must have 
been one we committed daily. The fact that we got two empty 
houses boarded up was only symptomatic: the root of the trouble 
lay elsewhere. The people of the lane had short memories, and 


easily forgot what happened yesterday. It couldn’t have been 
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anything we did: it must have been something we were. 


And what were we but outsiders? Greta was a newly arrived Gael 
who knew little of slum Glasgow, its people, its values, or its 


language. Neighbourliness in the lane was a difficult thing to 


achieve if you lacked the keelie argot. We couldn’t even ape lane 


attitudes because, as far as I was ever able to make out, they 


consisted mainly of words spoken in a particular kind of way: 
Shibboleths unintelligible to us. In the lane they clung to 


verbal barriers to make up for more palpable ones which they did 


not trust. But verbal barriers don’t stand up well to alcohol. 
When the crowds poured out of Nelson’s Bar at the corner on a 
Saturday night, the true nature of the lane man’s 
neighbourliness was made manifest. The battle was inevitable. The 


old and ailing would be at their front windows to see it through 


from the first tentative skirmish to the final intervention of 
the women who belonged to the party about to be vanquished. 
Neighbourliness in the lane had nothing to do with friendliness. 
Rather it was the coming together of deadly enemies. Until you 


realised this it was impossible to make contact. 


Living in the paddy you soaked up a sense of guilt and 
inferiority with the air you breathed. Emissaries from outside 
never let you forget how close to the ground you had your being. 
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There was the sanitary lady, for one. There was plenty for her 


to pretend to be shocked at: the green enamelled pail, for 
example, which we housed behind the coal bunker and used instead 


of the stairhead privy. 


Although never uncivil, Greta had a way of staying quiet and 


self-possessed with a smile playing about her lips. As our 
visitor grew more pained by what she saw, and the professional 
smile withered, and a look of stern reproach settled on her 
countenance, the smile on my mother’s face blossomed. It was 


clear she wasn’t to be intimidated. The sanitary lady made great 
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play with pencil and notebook, but to no avail. Greta either did 
not understand the significance of this note-taking, or, if she 
did, dismissed it as farce, something to be gone through for 


form’s sake but which would amount to absolutely nothing in the 


end. And this last surmise would not have been far wrong, 
considering the nearness of the two derelict flats and the 
dilapidated state of the tenement as a whole. We soon learnt that 
few lane folk ever opened their doors to the sanitary. Greta felt 


no need to hide. Self-important types amused her. 


Was it all simple naivety on Greta’s part? We thought so at 


the time. But looking back, I’m not so sure. I think she was 


aware of the fear and shame we experienced in the lane. I think 
she realised that to talk about it would only have been to 
magnify it. I think she tried to show us by the example of her 
own approach that it was silly to be afraid of anyone or ashamed 


of anything. Her example was lost on us because we could not 


believe in her. The world we inhabited within our four walls had 


no meaning in the world outside. Even the languages were 
different. We reached a stage where we had to choose: our 
mother’s world, which for us meant enclosure and isolation, or 


the world of the lane which for us meant freedom to move about 


and play and have friends. 


There was no escape. We tried to forget how we had laughed as 
we swept through the long grass in the park, kicking our heels 
and making faces at the lane’s gods. But the trees had become 
Spectres, gaunt and leafless. The gentle breeze had turned to a 
shrill biting blast. The long grass hid a quagmire waiting to 
engulf us. And the dragon’s print was everywhere, striking terror 


in our hearts. We were in the kingdom of the reptile. 


So we chose. We learnt to make our peace with the lane. We 
would go on our knees in shame and apologise for our mother’s 


naivety and blindness. We learnt all the tricks for survival. We 
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learnt to be ruthless. We became proficient in the language of 
guile. We knew nothing of any betrayal: we could not be loyal to 


folly, even though it was our mother’s folly. 


And was it this betrayal that broke our mother, or was it that 


she knew the betrayal was in vain? Did she know, what we could 


not know, that we would always be outsiders in that community of 
the broken and debased, for we’d had no share in the long agonies 
that made them what they’d become. In their sunless Gehenna where 
only the beast ruled, they no longer took anybody on trust. We 
had come too late. They would reject us. And that’s the way it 


was. The harder we tried to be like them, the more they despised 


us. But now it was our turn to be blind and naive: we read 


comradeship into their loathing because now it was accompanied 


with laughter and not with jeers. 


After we had betrayed her, I remember, too late she would be 


trying to say something to us. She must have known our distance 


from her. She must have known no word could reach us. We had 
abandoned her language: the lane had taught us another. All that 
she had given us of herself we had abandoned. And the tears would 
flood her eyes as the terrible anguish flooded her soul and we 


slipped further and further from her. 


She would lie with her face to the wall and pray for her lost 
children. Her pain had become her only blessing. Her pain had 
become her only remaining link with her children. And how we 
longed to deprive her of that as well. But we could not. The pain 
would be hers till the day of her death: the link with her very 


own, her own heart’s truth, her triumph. 


Some years ago I had a serious illness, but thanks to expert 
medical care and new drugs which had become available, I was 
cured and afforded a second chance at life. During my last few 


months in hospital a new patient was admitted. He was given the 
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bed directly opposite my own. It was charlie.. I couldn’t be sure 
whether he knew me. At first I did not think he did. We had both 
changed greatly, and I had seen nobody from the lane since it had 
been demolished years before, and (as was Council policy at the 


time, to prevent the recrudescence of old Gorbals elsewhere) no 


two families rehoused in the same scheme. For a period I had lost 
track even of Christine who had married a pit deputy in 
Nottingham and was settled there with a little girl). Charlie was 
in very poor shape, almost skin and bone, and frequently had to 
have recourse to oxygen. He seemed a very quiet, rather pathetic 
individual. After a while it turned out that he was not as ill 


as he had first appeared. He was soon up and about and readying 


himself for surgery. And as his health improved another Charlie 


began to emerge. And this, unfortunately, was the Charlie I knew 
of old. He began to quarrel with the other patients. He insisted 
on having the last word on every subject, although in actual fact 
he knew very little about anything. He liked to belittle people, 
including the nurses and doctors who had saved his life. He more 


or less commandeered the TV and only programmes of his choice 


were allowed. I tried all I could not to get involved with him, 
but on one occasion, when he threatened to strike a male nurse 
because of some trivial grievance to do with the disposal of 
dirty socks, I was forced to intervene. I told him what I thought 


of his behaviour in no uncertain terms. I called him a bully and 


a loudmouth. I told him his conduct for several weeks past had 
been abominable, and, were I not due for discharge fairly soon, 
I’d have not the least hesitation in laying a complaint before 
the sister. I made it plain I would gladly back up any patient 
who wished to lodge such a complaint, and if justice was done 


Boots would find himself run out the door and back with his own 


kind in whatever dirty hole he crept out of. This quietened him, 
although I could see he was boiling with fury inside. He had to 
suppress it because he knew, in the midst of the plague, 
expulsion was more or less a death sentence. Nevertheless he was 


full of resentment against me and we never spoke after that till 
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the day I was leaving. 


That day he came over to me in the library and said, very 


quietly: 


- Ye mind o me, dae ye? I mean in the auld days. 


- Yes, I said, I remember you, Charlie 


- He smiled and shook his head slightly. 


~ Still the same as ever, eh? You an that sister o yours: heid 


ayways up in the clouds. 


I was conscious that, at the very mention of the lane, I had 


fallen into the inferior position, and Charlie seemed, once 


again, to have the upper hand. 
Then, still with a smile, he added: 


- No like yir auld dame, naw. She wis all right. She wis good 
tae me, ye know. A good wummin. Used tae stop me an talk tae me. 
Ayways had somethin for me, sweeties or a penny or somethin. Yese 


wurnae like yir auld lady. 


In my first words he had sensed the old defensiveness I could 


not help assuming. 


And was it this our mother had been trying to tell us all 
those years ago: that if only we faced up to the dragon, with 
openness and sincerity, laid no claim on him and showed no fear 
of him, we should find that he was no dragon at all but only a 
lamb like ourselves: and at that moment of truth what had been 


a morass would become very like the garden we once knew? 


I think it was. 


But Greta’s way is not my own even yet. To go 


is not such a long journey. But the road back, i 


at all, may take a lifetime. 


And what of my father. 
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beyond innocence 


f it is possible 


